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CHAPTER XXII.—Finpine tHe Lerrer. 
HE note written by Harold to his cister, before | who had inadvertently transferred it to one of Miss 
leaving Chadburn Court, did not come into the | Chadburn’s drawers, where it lay buried under a 


young lady’s hands until about two days after his | snowy cloud of lace and daintily-frilled cambric ; 


departure, owing to the carelessness of her maid, there it was discovered by Lucy, when she was 
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making researches in quest of a favourite scent- 
bottle, which she had missed from the toilet-table. 
She tore the note open with trembling fingers, and 
changing colour, a strange indefinable sensation of 
alarm seizing her at sight of the heart-shaped 
locket, which she instantly recognised as Harold’s. 
What did it mean? the few pencilled words answered 
the question, but it was some minutes before Lucy 
could realise the truth. Harold’s absence from 
home had excited no surprise or uneasiness. It 
was supposed that he had gene up to town. They 
were accustomed to his somewhat erratic movements, 
particularly in the summer season, when it was 
easier to find occupation for the time which oeca- 
sionally hung heavy upon his hands. Like his 
father, Harold was an ardent lover of field-sports, 
which was one reassn for his general popularity with 
the sons of the county squires. 

Lucy suddenly remembered having heard Cyril say 
something about a cricket-match that was expected 
to come off that day, which, he had sneeringly added, 
** would account for Harold’s disappearance.” 

Was that the truth; had he only gone to the 
cricket-match? No, there was the letter; and her 
scent-bottle he had evidently taken for a keepsake. 
That looked as if he meant to be away a long time. 

Thus trying to argue the question, and getting 
painfully excited, Lucy turned again to the note, 
which she re-read through a kind of tearful haze, 
which made the writing appear blurred and indis- 
tinct. She went on singling out words, which she 
repeated with a sobbing catch in her voice. 

“Bid them good-bye for me. Be kind to Snap 
while he lives.” : 

“While he lives.” She repeated those words 
in a mournful tone, and burst into tears. “Oh, he’s 
gone, and I may never see him again, for Snap may 
live a long time,and—and—ch dear! what shall Ido?” 

She again referred to the letter, murmuring in a 
broken voice—‘He does not say anything about 
writing, or coming back. Poor Snap, he would not 
talk about you like that, if he had meant to return. 
Dear—dear Harold, how I shail miss you!” 

She kissed the locket and cried over it. Her first 
impulse was to take the note to her father, but it 
was restrained by the recollection of his state of health 
and fear of the shock which the news of Harold’s 
disappearance might be to him. Yet the truth 
must be told, and at once: there was no time to 
lose, if anything was to be done to bring Harold 
back. Poor Lucy never thought of inquiring as to 
the motive which had led her brother to take his 
strange rash step, her mind dwelt only upon the 
fact that he was gone, and had bidden ker and the 
rest good-bye. She hurriedly bathed her swollen 
eyelids, and with the note in her hand went in 
search of her mother. 

Lady Chadburn was walking on the lawn with 
Cyril, their attention for the time evidently occu- 





a 
pied only with themselves and the subject of theiy 
talk, which seemed to have engrossing interest fo, 
both. They “were reviewing their visit to the 
flower-show, and discussing Bessie Grant, a theme 
upon which Cyril was growing animated; it relaxeq 
the severe line of his thin-chiselled lips, and broke 
up the marble repose of his face, which it flushe 
with slight colour, and his manner showed as negp 
an approach to excitement as Cyril would alloy 
himself to betray. None of these signs were logt 
upon the keenly-observant matron, who had bee 
watching him narrowly, the result being apparently 
not quite pleasant or satisfactory to her. His enlo. 
giums upon the heiress were listened to with pro. 
found attention, but they received now and then 
a disparaging shrug of the shoulders, that implied 
much more than was said, and an occasional lift. 
ing of the brows—those features into which her lady. 
ship managed to throw an amount of expression 
that made them of considerable use in pointing 
her remarks. Only an accustomed ear could haye 
detected the slight tone of annoyance which grated 
in her ladyship’s voice as she said, “My dear Cyril, 
I always felt that I could rely upon your judg- 
ment and penetration, but, excuse me, I must be 
candid, this seems to me an exceptional instance, 
in which you have allowed yourself to be misled by 
other influences; I mean with reference to that 
young person, Miss—Miss Grant, for whom you have 
taken such an unaccountable fancy. I think you 
are letting reason be overruled by feeling.” 

Cyril smiled. “No danger of that, I assure you, 
mother; it is a mistake which I should not have 
expected you to make, with regard to me. There 
are those who could turn even their weaknesses to 
account—I am one; but in my case, feeling will 
always hold the second place to reason ; that will be 
my lever.” 

Lady Chadburn met her son’s eyes as he spoke, 
and felt that he had rendered the truth about him- 
self. The hard grain in his nature was too apparent 
to leave any doubt that, whatever happened to 
others, he might be trusted to act out in its fullest 
sense the theory of self-preservation. She felt this 
forcibly at that moment, and, with all her pride in 
her eldest son, it chilled her as if it carried some 
foreboding of a lonely old age, dreary for want of 
the tender companionship, for’ which she might 
yearn in vain. The feeling passed quickly, Lady 
Chadburn was still in the vigour of health and 
strength, several years younger than her husband, 
with no physical feebleness to break down the pride 
that was as yet all dominant in her. She resumed 
the conversation at the point from which they had 
digressed. ‘Then I am to presume, Cyril, that your 
weakness is Miss Grant ?” 

She uttered the name hastily, as if she had a dis 





like to it. : 
“Yes, mother, if you term it weakness; I call it 
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{he means to an end. If I marry her, no baronet of | 


Chadburn will have wedded a wealthier bride.” Ie 


« But, Cyril, consider her birth and connections.” 

“They are at least respectable, and there will 
be gold enough to outweigh all objections. Lewis 
Darley is eccentric, but I know him as an educated 
man, and a gentleman.” 

“ But she is not his daughter.” 

True, still it would be as his daughter that I 
should marry her.” 

“Ts it true that hisnephewis Dr. Ward’s assistant ?” | 

“Yes, I believe so, he was with them at the flower- 
show ; I don’t like the fellow.” 

The next instant he caught sight of his sister 
running towards them, and, with his usual tact, | 
made it a pretext for changing the subject. ‘ Why, 
here comes Lucy, running like a great schoolgirl. I 
believe—yes, she has a letter in her hand, and looks 
as if she had been crying.” 


The mother gave her a critical glance, as she 
joined them, bareheaded, and out of breath with the 
exertion, her fair curls blowing in confusion about 
her hot face, and the look of her eyes justifying 
Cyril’s assertion that she had been crying. 

Lady Chadburn’s manner evinced surprise and 
displeasure as she said, ‘ What possessed you to 
come out like that, child ?” 

Lucy answered by thrusting Harold’s note into her 
mother’s hand, gasping a few words of explanation. 

“Oh, mamma! Harold left it in my room, and I 
ought to have found it before we went tothe show, 
but Barton lost it. He has gone away, mamma, and 
bids us all good-bye.” 

Her ladyship’s voiee gave a sharp echo of the one 
word, “ gone,” but Cyril noticed that her white fin- 
gers quivered, as they adjusted the gold eye-glasses 
to read the note. 

An incredulous smile curled his lips as he said, 
“Make yourself easy, mother; we ought to be familiar 
with Harold’s freaks, and know that he is rather 
fond of making scenes. Take my word he will come 
back, there is nothing to fear on that score; but 
what has he written ?” 

As he asked the question, he saw Lucy’s eyes 
fixed upon him in a set, searching gaze that seemed 
trying to penetrate his secret thoughts, He returned 
it with one that was meant to disconcert her, then 
turned away half angry: was it that he feared she 
night become aware of the strange thrill of selfish 
joy which the news about Harold had sent to his 
heart ? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


FOREWARNED. 
Tue last night of his nephew’s visit was one of 
wakeful anxiety to the old man, whose mind had 
been much disturbed by the mention of Bernard 
Ayrton, and the discovery that he and Gerald had 
been brought together, He had not a doubt as to the | 


| burdened mind that could not rest. 


identity of the doctor’s patient with the man whom 
he had met at the railway-station. Gerald’s account 
of his excitement on hearing the name of Darley, and 
the information supplied by Dr. Ward concerning 


| the patient’s anxiety to see his assistant, were per- 


fectly intelligible to the old man, and put the question 
of identity beyond all uncertainty. He recognised 
at once the man whom he had his own reasons fer 
seeking to avoid, and knew instinctively that he 
would not rest until he had seen and sifted Gerald. 
It was in keeping with the dogged pertinacity that 


| would not be turned aside from its purpose, and the 
| patient, unresting vigilance that was capable of hunt- 
| ing to the death. This was the man whom he had 


set against him as an antagonist. 

It was long past midnight when all waking sounds 
were hushed, and the old house was buried in silence, 
so deep that it seemed as if the beating pulse of daily 
life had ceased. But there was light gleaming from 
the window of the study, telling of an unquiet, care- 
The old man 
sat with his elbows resting on his desk, almost as 
motionless as one of the sculptured figures in the 
cathedral, his grey face and white hair, looking 


| inexpressibly solemn and sad in the almost sepul- 
| chral gloom, which the feeble ray of the solitary 
| lamp had scarcely power to dispel. 
| been a powerful motive that could induce him to 
| play a game of cross purposes with an opponent like 


It must have 


Bernard Ayrton—a man years younger than him- 
self, with an amount of physical power that would 


/ be hard to wear out, and a reserve of that sort 


of energy which, once kindled, will burn on and 
on, a slow, smouldering fire that would not be easily 
quenched. It might be that some consciousness of 
failing power was upon the old man that night—that 


| the burden of age was weighing upon him, making 
| him realise more vividly the inequality of the fight 


in which he had been engaged; still there was no 
thought of defeat—no idea of yielding the point, upon 
which his resolution remained irrevocably fixed. If 
the interview at the railway-station had been repeated, 


| it would have ended for him with the same result. 


“Strange,” mused the old man, resting his chin 
upon his hand, “who could have foreseen that he 
would have been thrown in Gerald’s way? I know 
Ayrton; once give him a scent, and he will track it 
like a bloodhound. He will not rest until he has 
pumped the lad dry; but it will be useless—still he 
might unconsciously give Ayrton the clue; that is 


| what I fear, for a word would be enough. The lad 


ought to be warned, but how can it be done without 

taking him into my confidence? I know I could trust 

him; but it is premature, and against my plans.” 
Thus thinking and planning, the old man sat until 


| the light of his lamp flickered and sank low for want 


of oil, and if he had looked from his window he 
might have watched the subtle changes through 
which Nature was passing, from sleep to the awaken- 
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ing life of another day. Out in the fields the curtain 


of shadow had lifted from the dewy grass, and the | 


sky-tints had changed to the soft pearl-grey that ; 


heralded the coming dawn. It was then that Lewis 
Darley lighted his chamber-candle and crept noise- 
lessly to bed, saying to himself, “Yes, I must warn 
Gerald, and I must do it without telling him why, for 
Bernard Ayrton is unscrupulous, and might wrest it 
from him. Better keep my lips sealed on that subject. 
The man is only keeping his word: I shall keep mine, 
and fight to the end.” 

Gerald left Abbey House early the following day, 
after a long confidential talk with his uncle, in which 
the old man acted upon his resolution of the previous 
night. He warned his nephew against the subtle, 
crafty nature of Bernard Ayrton, telling him all that 
he judged needful for him to know, throwing out mys. 
terious hints about the injurious effect it would bring 
down upon his own head, if he allowed Bernard 
Ayrton to get him into his power. 

“ Why, uncle, how can the maninjure me? I really 
must confess that you have excited my curiosity, for 
it seems strange that this man should have the 
power you attribute to him.” 

“ Yet it is true.” 

Gerald looked perplexed. “I don’t quite understand 
you, uncle.” 

* Never mind, my boy; you understand enough to 
put you on your guard.” 

“ Against what, uncle ?” 


There was an irritable pucker on the old man’s | 


face as he replied, “ Bernard Ayrton.” 





| 
| 


“ Yes—yes, I know that; but explain in what way | 


can this stranger affect my life in the future. 
not understand what I am to guard against.” 

“Gerald!” 

« Well, uncle.” 

“T have warned you against this man; if you heed 
it, all will be well—if not, you must take the conse- 
quences. That man and I are enemies; why, I do not 


“hoose totell you. He will seek you because he is under | 


I do | 


| 





the impression that it is in your power to give him a | 


clue to a secret that I have refused to reveal to him.” 

The stern tones of Lewis Darley surprised Gerald, 
and his face flushed as he hastily interrupted his 
uncle. “There, I understand enough of the case 
now, so you need not trouble any more about it, 
uncle. Forewarned is forearmed. He shall learn 
nothing from me; in fact, I must acknowledge that I 


have not the slightest idea what the secret is, so I am | 
not in a position to give the fellow any information, | 


even if I was inclined.” 

The old man grasped the extended hand of his 
nephew, saying earnestly, “I know I can depend 
upon you, Gerald, so let us dismiss the subject ; it is 
a very disagreeable one tome. And now, my boy, let 
me ask a favour of you.” 

“T am glad to hear you have one to ask, for it is 
the first time, uncle.” 


‘* Perhaps it will not be the last, my boy. But itis 
not for myself ; it refers to Bessie. She is very dul] 
in this old place, with no friends or acquaintances ty 
break the every-day current of her life, and I hayg 
noticed that she is getting thinner. I want you to 
promise to run down occasionally, for I think you 
visits do her good.” 

Gerald readily promised, and the old man accepted 
it as a good omen for the fulfilment of the hope on 
which he had set his heart. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


BOUND FOR NEW ZEALAND. 
Srr RicHarp CHADBURN was now sufficiently mr. 
covered to be wheeled into the park every day when 
the weather was fine. He occupied his favourite 
resting -place under the clump of elms, his com. 
panion being generally Lucy, whom Cyril’s jealous care 
could no longer succeed in excluding from attend. 
ance upon her father. He craved the companionship 
of his daughter, depending on her gentle ministry for 
the tenderness and sympathy which since his illness 
had become necessities to him. Cyril watched these 
signs with anything but pleasure ; it was a state of 
things which he would gladly have changed, if he 
could have had his way. He did not like this close 
association between father and daughter, for he could 
not feel sure that it would not, one day, interfere with 
some of his cherished plans. His distrustful jealousy 
was ready to take alarm on the slightest occasion, 
suspected a rival even in gentle, single-hearted Lucy, 
and feared that her growing influence might run 
counter to his own, at least in the interest of the 
absent brother, to whom he knew she was devoted, 
On one point Cyril’s will was permitted to rule—that 
the truth about Harold’s absence, and the manner of 
his leaving home, might be kept from the knowledge 
of the baronet until his recovery was more advanced, 
Sir Richard accounted for his son’s absence in his 
own way, by supposing that he was visiting some of 
his friends in the neighbourhood. That he should 


have left the house so soon after the interview in 
| which the father had given the rein to his anger— 


left without even seeking to be reconciled, or making 
any attempt to lessen the breach between them— 
told against him, as had been anticipated by the cool 
calculator, who seemed to be regulating everything 
at Chadburn Court. 

It was with much difficulty that Cyril had pre- 
vailed upon his sister to lend her aid in keeping the 
truth from Sir Richard. She only yielded her reluctant 
consent when he represented that, in the present 
critical state of her father’s health, any painful 
news coming unexpectedly might be another shock, 
undoing all that had been done. Thus artfully work- 
ing upon her filial fears, he succeeded in winning 
his point, which was to gain time for the visit of the 
family lawyer, and the proposed alteration of the 
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 spiatteainanaaneme 
qil. Events progressed according to Cyril’s wishes. 
The legal gentleman employed by the baronet obeyed 


gelf at Chadburn Court—a grave taciturn man, who 
words as possible upon anything. This individual 


at the nature of the business required of him, but 


the baronet’s signature to complete the codicil, 
and the day appointed came at last, much to Sir 
Richard’s disappointment, without Harold having 
made any effort towards a reconciliation, for he had 
purposely delayed the execution of the deed, secretly 
hoping that Harold would return and ask him to 
forgive him. The old man grieved over the desertion 
of his son, and he signed the codicil, fully believing 
Harold was incorrigible. So it was done at last, the 
act which disinherited Harold. 

Lady Chadburn had some motherly misgivings, 
which she confided to Cyril. After all, Harold, was her 
son, and this extreme measure caused her uneasiness 
and distress. Cyril had purposely kept this part of 
his plan from her, and was not surprised when she 
said, “I wish I had known of this before, it certainly 
should not have been done. The punishment is too 
severe, You say Harold was aware of it, Cyril ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“And your father tells me it was you who sug- 
gested it.” 

“T did” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself. I 
begin to understand what has driven Harold from 
us, I think your father ought to be told at once.” 

Cyril adopted with her some of the reasoning 
which he had found so effectual with his father and 
Lucy. “ It was all for Harold’s good, and it would be 
dangerous to tell Sir Richard, while he was so weak.” 

In the meantime the hot summer days dragged 
on very wearily at Chadburn Court. Sir Richard 
resumed some of his former occupations, but he 
remained listless and feeble, and did not recover 
his strength in a manner to satisfy Dr. Ward, who 
prescribed change of scene, strongly advising Lady 
Chadburn to take her husband to France or Switzer- 
land, but the change was so distasteful to the 
baronet that he refused to leave Chadburn Court. 
Lucy’s persuasive efforts were enlisted, and eventually 
succeeded in obtaining his consent. 


Boulogne, accompanied by Cyril, who readily agreed 
to be their escort, and relieve his father of the cares 
of travelling ; there being nothing to detain him in 
the country, not even his pursuit of Bessie Grant, 
as he could not push his acquaintance with the fair 
recluse of Abbey House. Since the day of the flower- 
show he had progressed no farther than a polite 
note of inquiry about her health and an occasional 





the summons he had received, and presented him- 
seemed to have made it a rule to expend as few | 
had duly fulfilled his instructions, marvelling a little | 


being a discreet man, he had kept his impressions to | 
himself and asked no questions. There only remained | 


It was decided that they were to take a run to | 





| present of flowers, the choicest that could be gathered 
| from the Chadburn hothouses. 

Cyril seemed disposed to hasten the preparations 
for their journey. He noticed with surprise that his 
mother had lost some of her habitual calmness, that 
| her dignified repose of manner was often broken by 
a sort of restlessness, that he rightly guessed had 
The truth was that 
she could not divest herself of a certain feeling of 
self-reproach, when day after day passed without 
| bringing any answer to the inquiries which Cyril 
professed to be making about his brother. Her face 
| showed genuine distress at the repeated disappoint- 
ments, and once she said, “ He will not come back, 
Cyril; there is something in the tone of his note 
convinces me that when he wrote it he had resolved 
upon some desperate act. I shall not rest until 
your father knows.” 

*‘ Nonsense, mother! if you tell it now you will be 
sorry. Harold is lurking somewhere about the neigh- 
bourhood. This is just the effect that he wanted to 
produce, when he wrote that note. Fear not, he will 
return, humble enough, when he finds there is no fuss 
made about him.” 

Cyril prevailed upon his mother to defer telling 
Sir Richard, until after their return from Boulogne. 

It was a lovely morning when the party from 
Chadburn Court stood on the deck of the steamer 
that was bearing them to Boulogne—an interesting 
group, of which each figure possessed some striking 
point of individuality. Not the least conspicuous 
was the baronet and his fair-browed daughter. He 
was visibly brightening under the scene, talked more 
cheerfully than he had yet done since his illness, and 
managed to stand erect, by the help of his stick 
and the support of Lucy’s arm. Cyril, smiling and 
self-satisfied, stood leaning against the bulwarks, 
his handsome face turned towards the shore, with its 
background of white cliffs, which was fast fading 
into a dim line. He occasionally struck in a remark, 
| by way of keeping up his part in the conversation 
going on between the others, but he evidently found 
more amusement in watching the water that broke 
into gurgling ripples against the side of the steamer 
as it cut through the waves, leaving in its wake a 
white track of curling foam. 

When about half-way across, the attention of those 
on board the steamer was attracted by a large out- 
ward bound vessel bearing down the Channel under 
a white cloud of canvas, and looking a thing of 
majestic grace, to those who watched her progress. 
Glasses were raised, and her appointments scrutinised 
There was quite a buzz of 


| 


| something to do with Harold. 














| with admiring interest. 
excitement on board, as the vessels approached each 
other like friends about to exchange greetings. 
Some of the ladies, among whom was Lady Chadburn, 
felt nervous, and whispered apprehensively about 
collisions ; but their fears proved groundless, as the 
steamer gave way, and passed safely astern of the 
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vessel, It was at that moment Cyril Chadburn was) Sir Richard turned to his elder son, saying in g 
startled by an exclamation from Sir Richard, who | voice that was far from steady, “ What is the meag. 
dropped the glass through which he had been examin- ing of Harold being on board that vessel? He hag 
ing the ship. | been absent from home some time, where has he 

“ Bless me! why, it’s Harold!” | been staying ? and——” ’ 

That was the cry which smote Cyril’s heart, and| Lucy interrupted him, saying in a sobbing tone, | 
made Lucy’s blue eyes dilate with wonder as she “Oh, papa! Harold left home the day he saw you, 
| clung to her father’s aym, and cried wildly, “ Harold, ‘and we have——” 





Sa << 


papa! oh! where—where ?” A flash from Cyril’s eyes checked her, its fiergg 
The baronet replied by pointing towards the light sending a shudder through her. 
i vessel, which they had just been informed was bound He said, in a low firm voice, ‘‘ We have not seen 





for New Zealand. Cyril hastily picked up the glass, | Harold since the night of his interview with you, [| 
and looking in the direction indicated by his father, know he had several engagements, possibly he has 
saw a figure which he instantly recognised, standing | been keeping them. As for his being on board that 
in what appeared a perilous position on the bulwarks, | vessel, I am as much surprised as you ; but I presume 
waving a handkerchief towards them. He saw at | it is one of his wild freaks.” Here he glanced in 
once that it was his brother, and knew that he ‘| the direction of his mother’s pale face, and added, 
had recognised the party on board the Boulogne | He will very likely leave the ship at the same time 
steamer. : the pilot does.” 

* Bound for New Zealand.” ! He saw his father’s face brighten as he listened to 

Cyril repeated this to himself with a strange feel- | his explanations, and he congratulated himself that 
ing of satisfaction. He was secretly exulting in the | he had, for the present, tided off the account of Harold 
thought of the wide world of waters that would soon | and his farewell note, and prevented a scene on 
be dividing father and son. ' deck. (To be continued.) 





| THE TWO COMMUNISMS. 


| BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY. 


“ And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that ought of the things 
which he possessed was his own ; but they had all things common.”’—Acts iv. 32. 







2HE multitude here spoken of was of| munist principles, and communist movements, it 
3) no inconsiderable dimensions. It | may be well, perhaps, for us to examine the nature 
comprised at least five thousand per- | and effects of the communism of the first followers 
sons, and probably more; and con- | of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

cerning these we are informed that, I would ask you to observe then, at the outset, 
with all the diversities of character, and disposi- | that this community of goods is to be found only 
tions, and antecedents which must have existed | in the Church of Jerusalem. Nowhere else is the 
amongst them, they were thoroughiy agreed in| slightest trace of it discoverable. Ihe Epistles— 
‘| sentiment and feeling. They were “of one heart | many of them, at least—recognise the distinction 
and of one mind.” ‘The multitude contained also | between rich and poor as existing in the churches 
within itself a certain number of individuals who| to which they are addressed, and point out the 
were possessed of a more than usual amount of} duties which arise from the relative positions of 
property, and a larger number still of those of| the two parties; and why such a movement should 
whom we are accustomed to say that they are in| originate in Jerusalem, rather than in any other 
“easy” or “comfortable” circumstances. And | city into which Christianity had found its way, it 
yet these persons, acting under the influence of a! is not, perhaps, difficult to imagine. The Gentile 
singular impulse, consented to throw their money | races knew little about the feeling of brotherly 
into one common stock for the benefit of the whole | love. But into the warp and woof of the Jewish 
body. “Neither said any of them that ought ef| mind (and the Church at Jerusalem was composed, 
the things which he possessed was his own; but} of course, exclusively of Jews) the system of 
they had all things common.” The phenomenon | Moses had inwoven and inwrought the sense of 
(as, of course, my readers have all felt) was a very | brotherhood—the idea of family affection and of 
remarkable one. It is alluded to twice—in the | family duties amongst those who were members of 
vpening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. I/ the same nation, and worshippers of the same God. 
propose, then, to consider the subject. In these | The seed, then, fell upona prepared soil; the spark 
days of ours, in which we hear so much about com- | fired a train which had already been laid. And it 
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SES 
seemed the most natural thing in the world that 


the Hebrew believers in Jesus Christ should 
renounce the seeming selfishness of detached and 
jsolated interests, and live on a larger scale now, 
and with their larger number, in the community in 
which our Lord and his apostles had lived before. 

We may notice, in the next place, that there 
was no external compulsion in the matter in the 
Church at Jerusalem. It is clear that the com- 
munity of goods was not enforced by any rule. 
St. Peter says to Ananias, speaking about the 
property which the latter had falsely pretended to 
have sold for a certain price, ‘‘ Whiles it remained, 
was it not thine own? and after it was sold, was 
it not in thine own power ?”’—and we are entitled 
to infer from these questions that no pressure of 
outward regulation of any kind was brought to 
bear upon members of the Christian Church, in 
order to insure their casting their money into the 
common fund, Custom may have had its influence ; 
public opinion, too, may have driven some into a 
course which they would hardly have adopted of 
their own accord. But, beyond all question, there 
was no compulsion, and it lay in the power of any 
individual believer to refuse compliance (if he 
ehose) with the general usage and practice in this 
respect of the Church to which he belonged. 

Task you to take with mea third step. Not 
only was this community of goods confined to the 
Christian Church in Jerusalem, but it seems to 
have led even there to a considerable amount of 
practical inconvenience. Before long, when the 
number of disciples was multiplied, dissension 
and complaint arose. It was difficult to reconcile 
conflicting claims, and to do justice to everybody. 
And even the apostles themselves were compelled 
to appeal to a general assembly of the disciples, in 
order to relieve themselves from the troublesome, 
difficult, and engrossing task of superintending 
the distribution of funds. At a still later period it 
appears that the plan was abandoned altogether; 
at least we find the Apostle Paul speaking, in the 
fifteenth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans— 
if the expression be correctly rendered—of “ the 
poor of the saints which are at Jerusalem.” From 
the distinction which he thus draws between the 
Church and those who were more especially the 
poor of the Church, we infer that the community 
of goods no longer existed amongst the Christians 
of Jerusalem. The scheme had been tried, and 
had been discovered to fail. As numbers in- 
creased, and half-hearted disciples crept into the 
fold, and love grew colder, and zeal became feebler 


» and such things seem to have happened in the 


earlier days of Christianity, as well as amongst 
ourselves now—it was found to be impossible to 
continue as they had begun, and the fraternal com- 
munism of the Jewish metropolis was ultimately 
exchanged for the ordinary arrangement which had 





prevailed from the first amongst the other (and 
perhaps less enthusiastic) Churches of Christ. 
These three points, then, seem to be worth bearing 
in mind, when we approach the examination of 
our subject. First, that the community of goods 
amongst the early Christians was an exceptional 
arrangement, exclusively confined to one single 
city, and that there never seems to have been any 
attempt made to extend the system to the main 
body of believers in Christ throughout the world. 
Then, that the plan was never enforced by rule or 
regulation, nor even adopted by the vote of the 
majority of Christians in that particular com- 
munity; but that growing up, as it did, under the 
auspices of a certain religious impulse, and settling 
down by degrees into an almost universal custom 
—it was yet left to the option of the individual 
Christian to comply with it or not, as he judged 
to be best. And, thirdly, that the plan, on ac- 
count of the practical inconveniences attending it, 
appears to have been abandoned at last in the 
very city in which it received its birth. 

Now, if this be so, it is obvious that the practice 
of the primitive Christian Church gives but little 
countenanee to certain modern theories, of which 
we have heard and are still hearing so much. 
The communism of the early Christians proceeded 
from an altogether different starting-point ; rested 
upon an altogether different basis, from that of 
the worldly communism. It began by recognising 
property. Beginning there, it allowed the man to 
say—nay, it encouraged him to say, “ What is mine 
is thine.’ It told him, “ You are doing right— 
you are acting a Christlike part, if, under the im- 
pulse of fraternal love, you refuse to consider your 
possessions your own, and cast them into a general 
stock for the benefit of your needy brethren.” 
But throughout, as you see, it recognised that the 
possessions were the man’s own: it admitted 
that the option of retaining them, or of parting 
with them, rested with himself; and thus, besides 
giving scope and play for the exercise of the 
virtue of a voluntary benevolence, it placed itself 
in harmony with the instincts of universal human 
nature. 

Now, perhaps we should hardly be justified in 
asserting that modern communism inverts the 
Christian order; and, instead of saying, “ What is 
mine is thine,” makes the legend run thus: “ What 
is thine is mine, and I will take it;” although 
this is certainly the result to which its doctrines 
very frequently, if not invariably, tend: but this 
much is true concerning it—that it starts from the 
principle of repudiating altogether the idea of pro- 
perty. There is no such distinction, it tells me, 
as that of “mine” and “thine.” I have no right, it 
tells me, to put my hand upon a portion of this 
world’s goods and callit my own. The thing may 
have been inherited by me—nay, it may be the pro- 
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vessel, It was at that moment Cyril Chadburn was | 


startled by an exclamation from Sir Richard, who 
dropped the glass through which he had been examin- 
ing the ship. 

“Bless me! why, it’s Harold!” 

That was the cry which smote Cyril’s heart, and 
made Lucy’s blue eyes dilate with wonder as she 
clung to her father’s aym, and cried wildly, “ Harold, 
papa! oh! where—where ?” 

The baronet replied by pointing towards the 


vessel, which they had just been informed was bound | 


for New Zealand, Cyril hastily picked up the glass, 
and looking in the direction indicated by his father, 
saw a figure which he instantly recognised, standing 
in what appeared a perilous position on the bulwarks, 
waving a handkerchief towards them. He saw at 
once that it was his brother, and knew that he 
had recognised the party on board the Boulogne 
steamer. 

* Bound for New Zealand.” 

Cyril repeated this to himself with a strange feel- 
ing of satisfaction. He was secretly exulting in the 
thought of the wide world of waters that would soon 
be dividing father and son, 


ii 
Sir Richard turned to his elder son, saying in g 
| voice that was far from steady, ‘ What is the mean. 
‘ing of Harold being on board that vessel? He has 
| been absent from home some time, where has he 
| been staying ? and——” 
| Lucy interrupted him, saying in a sobbing tone, 
“Oh, papa! Harold left home the day he saw you, 
‘and we have——” 

A flash from Cyril’s eyes checked her, its fierga 
light sending a shudder through her. 

He said, in a low firm voice, ‘‘ We have not seen 

Harold since the night of his interview with you, I 
know he had several engagements, possibly he has 
been keeping them. As for his being on board that 
| vessel, I am as much surprised as you; but I presume 
, it is one of his wild freaks.” Here he glanced in 
' the direction of his mother’s pale face, and added, 
|“ He will very likely leave the ship at the same time 
‘ the pilot does.” 
! He saw his father’s face brighten as he listened to 
| his explanations, and he congratulated himself that 
| he had, for the present, tided off the account of Harold 
/and his farewell note, and prevented a scene on 
| deck. (To be continued.) 





THE TWO COMMUNISMS. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY. 


“And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that ought of the things 
which he possessed was his own ; but they had all things common.”—Acts iv, 32. 


HE multitude here spoken of was of 
no inconsiderable dimensions. It 
comprised at least five thousand per- 
sons, and probably more; and con- 
cerning theso we are informed that, 
with all the diversities of character, and disposi- 

tions, and antecedents which must have existed 

amongst them, they were thoroughiy agreed in 
sentiment and feeling. They were “of ono heart 
and of one mind.” ‘The multitude contained also 
within itself a certain number of individuals who 
were possessed of a more than usual amount of 
property, and a larger number still of those of 
whom we are accustomed to say that they are in 

“easy” or “comfortable” circumstances. And 

yet these persons, acting under the influence of a 

singular impulse, consented to throw their money 

into one common stock for the benefit of the whole 
body. “Neither said any of them that ought of 
the things which he possessed was his own; but 
they had all things common.” The phenomenon 

(as, of course, my readers have all felt) was a very 

remarkable one. It is alluded to twice—in the 

vpening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. I 

propose, then, to consider the subject. In these 





days of ours, in which we hear so much about com- | 


munist principles, and communist movements, it 
may be well, perhaps, for us to examine the nature 
and effects of the communism of the first followers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I would ask you to observe then, at the outset, 
that this community of goods is to be found only 
in the Church of Jerusalem. Nowhere else is the 
slightest trace of it discoverable. The Epistles— 
many of them, at least—recognise the distinction 
between rich and poor as existing in the churches 
to which they are addressed, and point out the 
duties which arise from the relative positions of 
the two parties; and why such a movement should 
originate in Jerusalem, rather than in any other 
city into which Christianity had found its way, it 
is not, perhaps, difficult to imagine. The Gentile 
races knew little about the feeling of brotherly 
love. But into the warp and woof of the Jewish 
mind (and the Church at Jerusalem was composed, 
of course, exclusively of Jews) the system of 
Moses had inwoven and inwrought the sense of 
brotherhood—the idea of family affection and of 
family duties amongst those who were members of 
the same nation, and worshippers of the same God. 
The seed, then, fell upon a prepared soil; the spark 





fired a train which had already been laid. And it 
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seemed the most natural thing in the world that 
the Hebrew believers in Jesus Christ should 
renounce the seeming selfishness of detached and 
isolated interests, and live on a larger scale now, 
and with their larger number, in the community in 
which our Lord and his apostles had lived before. 

We may notice, in the next place, that there 
was no external compulsion in the matter in the 
Church at Jerusalem. It is clear that the com- 
munity of goods was not enforced by any rule. 
St. Peter says to Ananias, speaking about the 
property which the latter had falsely pretended to 
have sold for a certain price, ‘‘ Whiles it remained, 
was it not thine own? and after it was sold, was 
it not in thine own power ?”—and we are entitled 
to infer from these questions that no pressure of 
outward regulation of any kind was brought to 
bear upon members of the Christian Church, in 
order to insure their casting their money into the 
common fund. Custom may have had its influence ; 
public opinion, too, may have driven some into a 
course which they would hardly have adopted of 
their own accord. But, beyond all question, there 
was no compulsion, and it lay in the power of any 
individual believer to refuse compliance (if he 
chose) with the general usage and practice in this 
respect of the Church to which he belonged. 

Task you to take with mea third step. Not 
only was this community of goods confined to the 
Christian Church in Jerusalem, but it seems to 
have led even there to a considerable amount of 
practical inconvenience. Before long, when the 
number of disciples was multiplied, dissension 
and complaint arose. It was difficult to reconcile 
conflicting claims, and to do justice to everybody. 
And even the apostles themselves were compelled 
to appeal to a general assembly of the disciples, in 
order to relieve themselves from the troublesome, 
difficult, and engrossing task of superintending 
the distribution of funds. At a still later period it 
appears that the plan was abandoned altogether; 
at least we find the Apostle Paul speaking, in the 
fifteenth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans— 
if the expression be correctly rendered—of “ the 
poor of the saints which are at Jerusalem.” From 
the distinction which he thus draws between the 
Church and those who were more especially the 
poor of the Church, we infer that the community 
of goods no longer existed amongst the Christians 
of Jerusalem. The scheme had been tried, and 
had been discovered to fail. As numbers in- 
creased, and half-hearted disciples crept into the 
fold, and love grew colder, and zeal became feebler 


» and such things seem to have happened in the 


earlier days of Christianity, as well as amongst 
ourselves now—it was found to be impossible to 
continue as they had begun, and the fraternal com- 
munism of the Jewish metropolis was ultimately 
exchanged for the ordinary arrangement which had 





prevailed from the first amongst the other (and 
perhaps less enthusiastic) Churches of Christ. 
These three points, then, seem to be worth bearing 
in mind, when we approach the examination of 
our subject. First, that the community of goods 
amongst the early Christians was an exceptional 
arrangement, exclusively confined to one single 
city, and that there never seems to have been any 
attempt made to extend the system to the main 
body of believers in Christ throughout the world. 
Then, that the plan was never enforced by rule or 
regulation, nor even adopted by the vote of the 
majority of Christians in that particular com- 
munity; but that growing up, as it did, under the 
auspices of a certain religious impulse, and settling 
down by degrees into an almost universal custom 
—it was yet left to the option of the individual 
Christian to comply with it or not, as he judged 
to be best. And, thirdly, that the plan, on ac- 
count of the practical inconveniences attending it, 
appears to have been abandoned at last in the 
very city in which it received its birth. 

Now, if this be so, it is obvious that the practice 
of the primitive Christian Church gives but little 
countenanee to certain modern theories, of which 
we have heard and are still hearing so much. 
The communism of the early Christians proceeded 
from an altogether different starting-point ; rested 
upon an altogether different basis, from that of 
the worldly communism. It began by recognising 
property. Beginning there, it allowed the man to 
say—nay, it encouraged him to say, “ Whatis mine 
is thine.” It told him, “ You are doing right— 
you are acting a Christlike part, if, under the im- 
pulse of fraternal love, you refuse to consider your 
possessions your own, and cast them into a general 
stock for the benefit of your needy brethren.” 
But throughout, as you see, it recognised that the 
possessions were the man’s own: it admitted 
that the option of retaining them, or of parting 
with them, rested with himself; and thus, besides 
giving scope and play for the exercise of the 
virtue of a voluntary benevolence, it placed itself 
in harmony with the instincts of universal human 
nature. 

Now, perhaps we should hardly be justified in 
asserting that modern communism inverts the 
Christian order; and, instead of saying, “ What is 
mine is thine,” makes the legend run thus: “ What 
is thine is mine, and I will take it;” although 
this is certainly the result to which its doctrines 
very frequently, if not invariably, tend: but this 
much is true concerning it—that it starts from the 
principle of repudiating altogether the idea of pro- 
perty. There is no such distinction, it tells me, 
as that of “mine” and “thine.” I have no right, it 
tells me, to put my hand upon a portion of this 
world’s goods and callit my own. The thing may 
have been inherited by me—nay, it may be the pro- 
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duce of my own ingenuity and my own labour, and 
so completely so that but for me it would never 
have had any existence. No matter, according to 
communism, it is not mine. It belongs no more 
to me than it does to any other member of the 
whole body with which I am associated; and if I 
attempt to appropriate it to myself, and if I succeed 
m so appropriating it, I am guilty of theft—I am 
robbing the whole community, in order to attach 
to the benefit of one person, and that person myself, 
what is, in fact, the possession, and is intended for 
the benefit, of all. I say, then, that we have here 
a fundamental difference between the communism 
of the early Christians in Jerusalem, and some 
other systems of communism with which we have 
been made acquainted—the one proceeds upon 
the recognition of property, whilst the others com- 
menced with ignoring and repudiating property 
altogether. 

Closely connected with this fundamental dis- 
tinction is the difference in the methods by which 
the respective systems are to be carried out. We 
have seen that, in Jerusalem, there was nothing 
like compulsion. If your trust in God, if your 
love for the brethren, rose to such a pitch that 
you could venture to strip yourself of all your 
possessions, and cast them into the general ex- 
chequer, and leave the funds to be managed and 
administered by others, well and good, you were 
at liberty to do so; you were praised and com- 
mended for doing so, but you were not compelled 
to do it. And hence arose the opportunity of 
exercise for many a Christian virtue—for benevo- 
lence, for love, for self-denial, for self-sacrifice, for 
reliance on the protecting and sustaining power 
of God. But it needs little argument to prove 
that the whole character of the thing would be 
altered, and the whole groundwork of excellent 
motive would be completely swept away, if the 
communism were compulsory, and men had no 
choice left them—whether they would or would 
not call the things which they possessed their 
own; and this compulsion lies, of course, at 
the basis of the modern system. You cannot, 
therefore, give, because you have nothing to give. 
You are not capable of sacrifice, for you have 
nothing to sacrifice—you have nothing of your 
own; and you are simply an intelligent machine 
constructed for the purpose of producing your own 
due proportion of the common stock. 


However, after having said this, let us attempt | 


to do justice to the worldly communism. Let us 
acknowledge that it has some glimpses of the 
truth: and that it aims at a worthy end, though 
in an unworthy manner, and by illegitimate 


means. ‘I'he men who uphold the modern system 
believe firmly, almost fanatically, in human | 
brotherhood. The belief is a noble and ennobling 


one, 


It is clearly higher, truer, more in accordance | 





with the Divine intention concerning us, than ig 
the ordinary persuasion that the object of life ig 
to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest one; that the real link between man and 
man is cash-payment, and that the proper use of 
your brother is to make money out of him, or in 
some way to render him subservient to your own 
private interests, and to turn him into a stepping. 
stone for your own personal advancement. Any. 
thing which lifts us into a higher region of 
thought than this is, so far, to be commended. 
Let it be the wildest day-dream that ever flitted 
| before the fancy of the wildest enthusiast, it is 

better, better far than the refusing to see that 
' mankind was intended to be a mutually dependent 
| family, with family feelings and family affections, 
| instead of being a horde of beasts of prey, in which 
| the weaker are to be trampled under foot by the 
| blind and greedy rush of those who are stronger. 
| What there is good in communism arises from 
such grasp as it has of the great truth of human 
fraternity ; and if you have ever observed that the 
hold which faulty and vicious systems exercise 
over men arises, not from their falsehood, but 
from the partial truth which is embedded in their 
falsehood, you will understand the force with 
which communism declaims against the state of 
society as it is at present constituted; against 
the effects of competition; against the so-called 
tyranny of capital; against the injustice of class- 
legislation, or against that strange and painful 
phenomenon—strange and painful anywhere, but 
most strange and painful in a Christian country 
—the immediate juxtaposition of the extreme of 
wealth with the extreme of poverty; the spectacle 
of the highest luxury and refinement placed side 
by side with the lowest degradation and the most 
abject and appalling misery into which a member 
of the human family can fall. 

Now, so far, Christianity and communism are 
agreed. They both believe in the brotherhood o. 
man, and in the importance of endeavouring to 
establish that brotherhood upon earth. But they 
begin at once to diverge when they come to the 
means which are to be employed for accomplish- 
ing this end. Communism (as I understand it) 
ignores the facts of human nature, and would create 
those facts anew. It destroys the individual for the 
sake of the community. It tramples on personal 
rights, in order to secure, as it thinks, the well- 
being of thé whole body. By repudiating property, 
| by ignoring that strong human instinct which is 
expressed in the words—“ This is mine, and is not 
thine,” it forgets that every circle must have its 
central point, without which it would not be a 
circle, and that every man who would labour for a 
community must begin by labouring for himself. 
| And then in addition to this repudiation of the 
idea of property, it proposes to work upon the 
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produce into the common stock, not under the | 
impulse of brotherly love, but because you must, | 
and no choice is left you. And it may fairly be | 
questioned whether a community in which the | 
spirit of brotherhood is produced and maintained | 
by such mechanical means as these, would be one 
of an altogether satisfactory and agreeable nature. 
The method which Christianity adopts is widely 
different. It begins by acknowledging the facts of | 
human nature as it finds them. There is in us, | 


basis of compulsion. You throw the goods you! has hitherto engaged our attention, let us ask 


ourselves what profit we get from the appear. 
ance of that strange phenomenon in the early 
Church at Jerusalem? Did these Christians make 
a mistake ? did they construct their arrangements 
in violation of human natureP I think we must 
not venture to say so. It is better to say that they 
acted in the most natural manner, and ina manner 
quite suitable to the condition in which they were 
placed at the time. Their love for each other was 
so fervent, their sense of brotherhood in Christ 


for instance, what we may call “the instinct of | was so intense, that the only legitimate expression 
property.” In this world at least, whatever it may | of it was a community of goods. It would have 


be in the future, every man likes to have something | 
which he can call his own; and but for this strong 


been a violence to the emotions of their spiritual 
nature at the moment if each man had called the 


feeling human society, I suspect, would soon | things which he possessed his own. Did they, 


come to be disintegrated, and we should return to 
something very much like a savage barbarism. 
Now I grant you that this feeling is of the earth, 
earthy. It is closely akin to selfishness, and 
perhaps will altogether disappear in the midst of 
the absorbing and ecstatic love of the heavenly 
kingdom; I grant, too, that it is our business to 
rise above it, even in this life: but there is the 
thing, and it has its uses. It is only the soil in 
which lovely flowers of Paradise may grow and 
bloom ; but we want the soil nevertheless, and we 
cannot afford to do without it. 

Christianity then, I say, finds this “instinct of 
property” in us, and instead of endeavouring 
rudely to eradicate it, touches and sanctifies it. 
Let the man labour, says St. Paul, “ working with 
his own hands the thing that is good;” that is, let 
him acquire property, in order that he may have 
to give to him that needed. 

Which of the two plans is the more likely to 
succeed, I may safely leave you, Christian readers, 
to decide for yourselves; the system which recog- 
nises, or the system that ignores, the facts of human 
nature and human life; the system which, conse- 
quently, works with God, or the system which, in 
perfect consistency with itself, works without God; 
the system which professes to change man’s selfish 
nature by the impartation of a new principle of 
love, and that the result of the communication of a 
supernatural life; or the system which, shutting 
its eyes to man’s natural selfishness, proposes to 
bring him into a condition of universal brother- 
hood by humanitarian theories and external enact- 
ments. How long must it be that men shall con- 
tinue to seek grand and noble objects on a road 
which cannot possibly lead to them? how long 
will they persist in “spending money for that 
which is not bread, and labour for that which 
satisfieth not,” in attempting to accomplish the 
regeneration of human society without the help of 
the only true Regenerator, the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

Lastly, turning away from the comparison 
between Christian and worldly communism, which 


ther, make a mistake when they abandoned the 

| practice? Again, I think that they did not. The 
| conditions under which the community existed 
were altered. It was right, it was suitable, it was 
natural, that the mode in which their brotherly 
love should express itself should alter also. What, 
then, do we learn from that little, bright, tran- 
sient gleam of family life amongst the primitive 
Christians? We learn what the Church is intended 
to be, not so much in its outer manifestations as 
in its inner life. We learn that all Christians are 
brethren, and that there is no tie so strong, so 
tender, so enduring as that which is formed when 
disciples realise their oneness with each other in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We have a practical com- 
ment—a comment written in deeds and not in 
words—upon the assurance of one apostle, that 
“we are members one of another ;” and upon the 
injunction of another, when he bids us who profess 
and call ourselves Christians, to be ready to go 
the length of laying down our lives for the brethren. 
And we fancy, too, that we learn a lesson for the 
world at large. We have no idea that Christianity 
(in this dispensation) will ever pervade the whole 
earth; we have no belief that the Church and the 
world will ever become co-extensive: but yet we 
may venture to indulge a hope for the extension 
of Christianity, and especially for the leavening of 
the great masses of our own home population, by 
the knowledge and the love of the Gospel of the 
grace of God. And this is the lesson we gather 
from our subject—that, apart from Jesus Christ 
there is no true solution of the many painful 
problems which now haunt and oppress us; that 
men who strive to regenerate society without re- 
ference to Christ, are simply wandering away from 
their object, and wandering away the more rapidly 
and hopelessly in proportion to the greatness of 
their genius and the earnestness of their con- 
vietions, and that where the spirit of Christ is, 
there, and there alone, is to be found the spirit of 
true liberty, and the spirit of true abiding human 
brotherhood. 
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“KISSED AGAIN WITH TEARS.” 





FREE 


= here awhile, O weary soul, and wait 
OX The blessing of the Lord your Father kind: 
It is not very far to Heaven’s Gate, 
O tarry not behind. 


In every House of God within the land 
There is a corner for the humble poor : 
They are the Lord’s own little children, and 

The first within His door. 





SEATS. 


And here indeed He would have talk with you 
And give you joyful comfort for your grief, 

Until your hopes grow large, your trials few, 
And all but Heaven, brief. 


No velvour-curtained pomp can cover sin, 
Nor hold God’s very largest meed of love ;— 
Bethink you—they are all rrEE szaTs within 
The Lord’s own House above. 








“KISSED AGAIN WITH TEARS.” 
BY NELSIE BROOK. 


PART IL 

BIE house was very quiet below; the 
} servants were gone to bed. Outside 
24 the silence was broken only by the 
sound of a carriage, now and then, 
and the soughing of the poplars in 
the front garden, as they swayed in the mourn- 
ful east wind. 

Suddenly there was a muffled sound of hurrying 
footsteps in Evelyn’s room overhead, and a minute 
or two afterwards the steps came rapidly down- 
stairs, not pausing at the drawing-room. Sydney 
rushed eagerly to the door in time to see a servant 
just disappearing on the lower flight of stairs. 
“Jane,” he called, “is anything the matter P” 

She stepped back, saying, “ Miss Eva’s ill, sir, 
and I’ve got to go and send John for the doctor.” 

Sydney asked no mere, but hurried up-stairs 
to Eva’s room, where she slept with her nurse. 
He found his wife there, pale as death, watching 
the child with an air of helpless misery, as she 
laboured with that terrible enemy of childhood— 
croup. How like a knell the dreaded cough sounded 
to her father ! 

“This is the result of your mad frolic to-day, 
Evelyn,” he said, with a flushed face; and then he 
grew as pale as his wife. She drew herself up 
proudly, but did not speak. 

It was a night of anguish to both, to watch the 
darling of their hearts wrestle hard with Death. 
Though aided by all that medical skill could sug- 
gest, the struggle was too fierce for the little ene, 
and when day came the white dimpled arm lay 
passive ; the eyes which had been luminous with 
the light of love were shrouded by the fringed 
lids; her repose, instead of being the rosy, 
breathing slumber of infancy, was the cold, statu- 
esque sleep of death. Her parents had listened 
for the last time to the music of her voice, which 
had ended in a soft, dirge-like appeal for their 
close presence and help—“ Mamma! papa !”—and 
their hearts had responded, “ Would to God I 
could die for thee, my child, my child !” | 









How still the house was that day! Evelyn kept 
to her own room, and what she felt and expressed 
none but God knew. Sydney walked about like 
one in a dream, from one room to another, up-stairs 
and down, and finally settled himself in his studio, 
where his child gazed at him with life-like eyes 
from his canvas; for she was the subject of his 
picture, and happy times they had had together 
there, when the frisky little one visited him as a 
model. 

How he got through the ensuing week he never 
could tell. He dimly remerabered going, as if 
enveloped in a black cloud, to the distant cemetery, 
and seeing a vast white expanse broken by irregu- 
lar monuments, hearing a death-knell, and a 
smooth voice speaking of dust and resurrection, 
and seeing a blue-and-silver casket gliding down, 
down somewhere out of sight and reach, though it 
contained the most precious possession he had 
ever had on earth. Ah! it seemed as if his heart 
was being rent out of his bosom and cast down 
after it. Then everything grew dim, and he felt 
hands forcing him away, and for days after he 
talked more with Death than with Life, until at 
length he regained full consciousness, and realised 
his position so much as to say, “ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away.” But not yet 
could he add, “ Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Evelyn’s experience was in one respect not so 
overwhelming, yet it was more bitter. She never 
lost consciousness, and felt things dimly, as in a 
dream. On the contrary, the grim, naked reality 
of every little detail connected with this sorrow 
stood out before her like bright objects with a 
dark background. She felt everything intensely, 
and she had to bear it in lonely silence, with the 
remembrance of those words ringing in her ears, 
“This is the result of your mad frolic.” How it 
aggravated her self-reproach, and seemed to widen 
the breach which she herself had made between 
herself and her husband! ‘“ My husband’s blame 





and anger rests upon me; and oh, surely God does 
not hold me guiltless for the cursed pride which 
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was the beginning of this sorrow!” was the con- 
fession which at length burst from her tortured 
heart in groans of anguish. Her husband knew 
nothing of this penitence, and did not for a 
moment suspect it; for she shunned him com- 
pletely, dreading to encounter words and looks of 
reproach. He, for his part, did not care to seek 
her; he misinterpreted her motives for keeping 
aloof from him, saying bitterly, “ Cold and hard as 


ever! And now I have no one !” 


A fortnight passed away thus, neither venturing | 


to take the first step towards reconciliation, both 
suffering untold misery, and each condemning the 
other as hard, unfeeling, and callous about this 
bereavement. Then a day came which seemed like 
a foretaste of spring in the midst of the dreary 
winter. The sun shone out, the air was almost 
mild, and in country places you would have felt 
fain to listen for wood-notes wild of thrushes and 
blackbirds. Evelyn felt the sweet influence of the 
time, and seemed impelled to go to Kensal Green 
to see her child’s grave; so she got ready early, 
and walked out alone. 

She did not venture to ask Sydney to accom- 
pany her, and she saw him go out alone a few 
minutes before she went to get ready. She 
thought that he would never care to go out with 
her again; she thought, too, that he would not 
care to go on such an errand as she was going: 
for she had been putting such wrong constructions 
on his recent words and actions, that at last she 
had almost persuaded herself that he felt the loss 
of the little one scarcely at all, or, at any rate not 
nearly so keenly as she did. How apt husbands 
and wives are totally to misjudge one another 
when indulging in a tiff! 

With a heart aching from its late bereavement, 
aching more to-day in the sunshine than it had 
done on the gloomy days of the past week or two, 
Sydney went out towards Kensal Green too, at- 
tracted to his child’s grave as the magnet is 
attracted to the loadstone. When Evelyn reached 
the place, and drew near to the little mound, the 
sight of that black figure standing motionless 
beside it arrested her steps and caused her heart 
to beat quicker. For amoment she could scarcely 
believe it was her husband; but though he stood 
with his back towards her, she could not mistake 
his familiar figure. For several seconds she 
stood still; thoughts, surmises, resolves, filling 
her head, till she scarcely knew how to act. 
Once she decided to withdraw, and not let 
him know that she had been near the place; 
then she thought of his suffering, as he stood 
there with bowed head and folded hands; and 
remembering all the anguish which her pride 
had caused herself and him, she trampled on 
it determinedly, and lifting her white face with 
its heavy sunken eyes and trembling lips, she 












murmured a prayer, and walked firmly on to the 
little grave. 

Her step was so light that Sydney did not hear 
it, and her soft mourning dress made not the 
least rustling sound, so that he was unaware of 
any presence until she stood close behind him, and 
laid her hand quietly on his shoulder. “ Sydney,” 
she said, and whether it was her touch, or the soft 
low tone in which she uttered his name, that 
caused him to start and shiver, he could not tell, 
and he remained quite silent, in the same position, 

She went round to the other side of the mound, 
and stood opposite him. Then he slowly raised 
his eyes, which were heavy and sunken too, and 
looked at her. He was evidently struck by the 
change in her countenance; it was no longer 
haughty and hard, but every lineament seemed 
pervaded by a subdued tenderness that excited 
sympathy and affection in the beholder. 

“ Sydney,” she said, with a girlish humility that 
was beautiful, “I have suffered and repented 
deeply; I can never forgive myself. Dear hus. 
band, we are both sad and desolate; will you not 
shake hands over her grave, and let us be friends 
again P” 

The words were uttered very brokenly, and her 
eyes drooped with the weight of gathering tears, 
as violets droop with the weight of dew. Sydney 
reached out his hands, and in silence held both 
hers over their child’s grave. For some time he 
could not trust himself to speak, but at length he 
controlled himself to say, “ Yes, Evelyn, we will be 
friends again; we are only our two selves now, and 
it would be better to die than live separated as 
we have been lately. Just now was a moment of 
extreme misery, standing here over my lost trea- 
sure, and feeling so utterly alone. Your coming 
silently and unexpectedly, in a spirit of true 
womanliness, seems to infuse new hopes of pos- 
sible happiness into my heart. But oh, if we 
could but recall the past, Evelyn! ‘We fell out, I 
know not why.’ Would to God we never had!” 
he said, passionately. 

“With all my heart I re-echo that wish,” said 
Evelyn, coming round to him, and slipping her 
arm within his. The sight of his tearful eyes 
overcame her so that she leaned against him and 
sobbed. “Forgive me, Sydney,” she said; “it 
was all my fault, I bitterly confess. But forgive 
me, and let us ‘kiss again with tears.’ ” 

No one was near them, but in the distance a 
few black figures moved about. However, the two 
were oblivious of everything but their own sorrow, 
and did not think to look whether they were being 
observed. Evelyn lifted her pale face, and her 
husband leaned down and kissed her softly many 
times. ‘Dear husband,” said Evelyn, humbly, 
“T cannot restore to you our darling; but I will 
try to be as good as wife and child to you hence- 
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forth. ‘The love and care which should have been 
hers shall be yours now. Out of this darkness the 
dawn of a deeper love for you has come in my 
heart. I thank God that we have ‘kissed again 
with tears,’ dearest. There shall never, never be 
any more falling out.” 

Her tears fell like rain again, and Sydney 
could not speak. He held the hand which was on 
his arm in a close tender clasp though, which 
spoke more than words; and in a few minutes they 
walked away from the grave in silence. 

Just then a lark rose from a spot near them, 
singing jubilantly as it soared up into the blue air. 
They looked at it through their tears; and it 
seemed to them like a pure spirit exulting over 
their reconciliation, and expressing its joy in 
ecstatic song. 

Sydney exhibited a picture at the Royal Academy 
that year; but it was no elaborate Shakespearian 
scene to win the gold medal; it was a touching 
picture of child-life, which won abundant admira- 
tion alike from critics and simple-minded lovers of 





| nature. Sydney and his wife sat in the room 
where it was hung one bright summer’s day, 
watching with interest the crowds that passed to 
luok at it, and listening to their varied comments 
upon it. More than one turned from the lovely 
child with a softened expression and moistened 
eyes; for it was little Eva who gazed cut from the 
canvas with a power of fascination which few could 
resist. 

“Our darling child!” softly exclaimed the artist, 
with a father’s pride and tenderness. “I never 
intended when she sat to me for that to send it 
here; and it cost me a great effort to do so. But 
I don’t regret it. It comforts my heart to see 
that to many she ‘ being dead yet speaketh.’ ” 

Liberal offers were made to the artist for his 
beautiful work, but he refused them all. “ All the 
treasures of the world could not buy it from me,” 
he said to his wife one day. ‘It commemorates 
that memorable crisis in our life, when, after our 
foolish falling out, and our terrible sorrow, we 
‘kissed again with tears.’” 











THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE BIRD. 


BY JOHN G. WATTS, AUTHOR OF “TALES AND SONGS,” “ PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 


ADVENTURES IN THE BUSH. 

% ES, I am a goldfinch somewhat advanced 
WA in life, being thirteen years of age last 

fH} April. I am afflicted now and again 
Nal with aches and pains common to folk 
in their declining days; but upon the 
whole Iam pretty well. My hop is not so elastic 
as it was ten years back, my plumage not so bright, 
nor is my voice quite so clear. In winter-time, too, 
I feel the cold a great deal more that I used to do. 
It fairly nips me up, and easterly winds very much 
affect my spirits. Still many a bird is much worse 
off, in every respect, than I, for I am comfortably 
housed, and well fed, and seem likely to end my 
days in ease and peace. Mark me, I was not always 
$0 contented, for to a young bird a cage is a cage 
after all, though made of gold, and freedom of wing 
with occasional want, and the chance of being shot, 
preferred to imprisonment, though combined with 
security and certain good living. 

I was born in a young crab-apple tree that had 
sprung up beside a patch of beautiful golden furze 
which had flourished many a long year upon the 
South Downs. I had two sisters and three brothers, 
and there was not more than ten minutes difference 
in the ages of any of us. The Downs, as perhaps 
you may know, is an undulating pasture rolling 
for miles and miles through the heart of Sussex. 
A fine sight it is to behold it dotted all over 
with innocent sheep and lambs quietly enjoying 
the bountiful repast which a kind Providence has 





| spread for them, 


Before we knew the peaceful 
character of our neighbours, my sister, brother, and 
myself were startled one morning, and almost 
frightened to death, at finding one of these four- 
legged creatures so near to us that we could feel his 
warm breath. We expected to be gobbled up every 
moment, and never made the least sound or stir 
until he was gone. We told all that had happened 
when mother came home, at which she only smiled, 
and remarked that if we found nothing worse to 
| fear in life than sheep and lambs, we should indeed 
' be a most fortunate nest of goldfinches. The sun 
came and went, and came and went again and again, 
‘and our prickly copse got more and more beautiful, 
| and the rows of golden blooms which studded every 
| spray grew brighter and fuller every hour. The 
| pride and joy of our mother seemed boundless, and 
| she was ever on the hunt for some dainty morsel for 
us. Our father, too, largely shared her feelings, and 
he seemed to take especial delight in perching upon 
a thorn a few yards from our home, just as the sun 
was dispelling the morning mist, to pour forth a song 
as clear and joyous as ever was uttered by a grateful 
heart. The weather was charmingly mild by day, 
and though the wind did blow a little cool at night, 
yet we were not inconvenienced by it, for our good 
mother took care to have us well snuggled under 
her wings long before nightfall. Occasionally I 
would pop out my ill-fledged pate to get a peep at 
the stars, but was soon glad enough to rejoin the 
family and go to sleep again. Several weeks were 
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thus happily spensé when we were visited by a sad 
calamity. After his usual song, our father set forth 
one morning in quest of food, and was soon lost to 
our view behind a neighbouring hill. Scarcely had 
he disappeared when the sound of a gun startled 
us, and we expected to see him come hastening back 
to learn if we were all right. But no, we never 
saw him afterwards. With birds as with men, one 
misfortune is often quickly followed by another, and 
so we found to our cost. In less than a week after 
father’s disappearance, and as we were on the point 
of taking our first flying-lesson, a big coarse-faced 
man who was passing our way caught the sound of 
my sisters’ voices, disputing about who was entitled 
to the last mouthful of food which had arrived. 
In an instant he detected our whereabouts, and 
forcing back some branches with his stick, tore our 
home from its fastenings. Our dear mother came up 
at this moment, and with the most piteous and 
plaintive cries besought the fellow to release us. 
Her prayers and entreaties were all in vain. He 
took no heed, but began walking away with his prize. 
Then she cried louder than ever, and flew over his 
head and fluttered and hung about us so closely, as 
almost to suffer herself to be captured also. A long 
long way did she follow, we crying to her, and she 
pleading for us, but all to no purpose, till at length 
a growing sound of drums and gongs and horns 
announced our approach to some scene of festivity ; 
and shortly afterwards we descended into a village, 
whereat the annual pleasure and business fair was 
being commemorated. Amid the noise, bustle, and 
confusion we lost sight of our fond-hearted parent. 
Our captor sat himself down upon a bench in front 
of the first ale-house, among a host of people, most 
of whom were either eating and drinking or smok- 
ing. 

“ What ha’ ya there, Will?” asked one. 

«A neest 0’ gooldfinches,” was the reply ; “ will ye 
buy un ?” 

“ Not I, indeed; I’ve a pretty good neest o’ birds 
already, I fancy.” 

After this, our possessor went about trying to 
find a customer, but without success. A short thick- 
set man of thirty-one or two, clad in velveteens and 
a low-crowned hat, and who carried slung round his 
neck a mahogany box about the size and shape of a 
gentleman’s dressing-case, came up, and resting his 
load, called for refreshment. He was dusty from 
travel, but there was a neat appearance about him, 
in spite of his humble attire and sunburnt, weather- 
beaten face, which most favourably impressed you; 
nor was there any mistaking his cheerful smile or 
the good-natured glance of his clear grey eyes, 
overhung though they were by sandy brows shagg 
as a Scotch terrier’s. While the attendant had gone 
to execute the order, he opened his box, and with 
a piece of washleather, which he drew from a 
capacious pocket in the skirt of his shooting-jacket, 





began polishing up his wares, His little store wag 
quite dazzling. Here were portable mirrors, ang 
penknives, metal shaving-boxes, and wonderful jewel. 
lery, pencil-cases, and penholders, and I cannot repeat 
what beside. While rubbing his goods, he began 
humming a merry tune. 

“Ya seem a light-hearted chep,” said the man 
who had stolen us. 

“ That’s because I do nothing to make me heavy. 
hearted, and like work,’ was the reply. “ Hard 
work suits my constitution better than idling. By 
hard work I get a good living. I don’t sleep too 
much, eat too much, nor drink too much. I owe 
nobody anything as my name’s Ben Button, andI 
take precious good care that nobody owes me any. 
thing worth naming. Therefore, keeping accounts 
don’t trouble me a great deal. Small profits and 
ready returns, is my motto, for a quick sixpence is 
always more to my fancy than a slow shilling. I 
don’t crave after riches exactly, because they seem 
to bring a great deal of worry with them, and a man 
can only eat one dinner, dwell in one house, and 
sleep in ome bed at a time. There’s another thing, 
I never lose a customer for want of asking; so now, 
sir, can I sell you anything? Here you have a pen 
and holder for a penny, quite a work of art, and if 
you’ve only caught the knack, will write a letter fit 
for a prime minister to read. Here’s a shaving- 
brush for sixpence, soft as down from a butterfly’s 
wing; a razor for the same sum, that will travel 
over your chin like an oiled feather, and whip off 
your beard before you know it; a clasp-knife, like a 
good wife, of the best temper, and keen asa York- 
shireman’s appetite after a day on the hill-side, with 
nothing but the bracing atmosphere by way of 
refreshment. Here again is a tape-measure, I won't 
say how many yards long, that you can go over your 
landed estate with, when you come to i, and see that 
you’ve not been cheated out of a single inch due 
to you. Here are rings, brooches, and breast-pins, 
from threepence up to as high as you like. Now 
treat yourself or your wife, if you’re lucky enough 
to possess one, to a fairing.” 

The fellow shook his head. 

“Oh, come do! Lay outa penny with me. Have 
the pen and holder, a work of art.” 

“They’re no good to me,” was the surly response; 
and then after a short pause, “I tell ya what Ill 
do: T’ll swap this neest fur a clasp-knife.” 

“ Will you indeed!” exclaimed the pedlar; “not 
if I know it though, and I think it’s a great pity 
you hadn’t left the poor things alone. I wonder you 
had the heart to take ’em.” 

With that he turned his attention to his meal of 
bread and cheese, which by this had arrived. All the 
while he was taking it he kept casting pitying 
glances at us. When he had finished, he again 
began calling attention to his merchandise, and 
after a few sales went off into the thick of the fair. 
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We were all very sad at the great misfortune that 
had befallen us. My brothers and sisters, too, began 
to complain of being very hungry. I, however, did 
not feel at all in need of food. Appetite seemed 
quite gone, and I kept all on thinking of the bright 
days of the past, when our father used to sing upon 
the thorn, and our mother enfold us in her warm 
embrace. She mever seemed so happy, as when 
gathering us under her wings, and I do believe that 
if there had been twice as many she would have found 
room for all. 

Is was quite three hours before the pedlar re- 
turned, and during that time the man who had acted 
so unfeelingly to us was lounging about, smoking his 
pipe and begging a draught of ale from anybody 
who would give him one; till at last he could 
scarcely keep his feet. No sooner did the pedlar 
catch sight of us once more, than the old kindly ex- 
pression came into his eyes. “You have that nest 
of poor little creatures still, then,” he cried ; “ what 
do you intend to do with them ?” 

“Do wi’em!” hiccoughed the other, “ why, if you 
won't buy ’em for a quart o’ale, shy ’em into the 
road, to be sure !” 

We all perked up our heads and raised our 
voices with alarm, The pedlar seemed to under- 
stand us at once, and to resolve upon saving us, 
“Here,” said he, in a coaxing tone, “my good fellow, 
you don’t want any more ale just now, I can see; 
take a shaving-brush for them.” 

“T wants no shavin’-brushes,” replied the rustic; 
“T allus gets shaved once a-week reg’lar as the 
Saturday comes round, at the barber’s shop.” 

At last, however, a bargain was struck, and we 
passed to the good-natured hawker in exchange for 
a pocket-comb. <A great feeling of relief we all 
experienced, I do assure you, when fairly ont of the 
hands of our despoiler. Our new master had several 
miles’ journey before him that night ere he could 








reach his home, that he well knew, and so before 
starting he gave us all some food, such as we had 
never tasted before, and which he had prepared with 
his own hand, and more than once when he took a 
short rest upon the road in the pleasant twilight, 
did he minister to our necessities in the gentlest and 
tenderest manner. When night came on we pressed 
closely together, and thus managed to keep ourselves 
pretty warm, After awhile our friend threw a 
pocket-handkerchief over us, and then one by one 
we dropped off to sleep. 
(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

52. The term Messiah is applied to Christ on only 
two occasions in the New Testament. Quote them. 

53. Quote the passages from St. John’s Gospel in 
which reference is made to our Lord’s ascension. 

54. Give the last reeorded notice of the Philistines 
in the Bible. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 95. 

35. “From the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall 
be offered unto my name, and a pure offering,” &c. 
&e. (Mal. i. 11). 

36. The earthquake (Amosi. 1; Zech. xiv. 5). 

37. Exod. iii. 12; 2 Kings xix. 29; Isa, vii. 14. 

38. Five (see Matt. i. 3, 5, 6, 16). 

39. Numb, xii. 8.—‘ With him will I speak mouth 
to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches.” 

40. Acts vii. 48, and xvii. 24. 

41. Zeph. iii. 10.—“From beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia my suppliants shall bring 
mine offering.” 

42. Shemaiah the prophet and Iddo the seer 
(2 Chron. xii. 15). 








THE CHILDREN’S DANCE. 


Y PY In rosy ring, around and round, 
ses A child I stood to learn their lay, 
That filled the vale with gladsome sound— 
Their fairy feet just brushed the ground, 
Just kissed the daisies in the grass, 
So lightly, sprightly, did they pass ; 
And thus they sang in rosy ring— 
“Oh! happy we, where’er we be, 
With eyes of light and hearts of glee !” 


ie SAW a group of children play 


God bless the children, one and all !— 
I could not for my life depart, 

Their twinkling feet, like skipping flowers, 
Were dancing all around my heart! 
And singing with so sweet an art, 





They won me back to childhood’s day, 
When I was young and wild as they; 
And still they sang in rosy ring— 
“Oh! happy we, where’er we be, 
With eyes of light and hearts of glee!” 


With more of sorrow than of joy 
I gazed upon the happy scene, 
And once again in thought a boy, 
I played upon Rathvilly green, 
And crowned my love the May-day queen, 
And heard the village piper play 
“ Over the hills and far away.” 
Ah, me! I hear the chiidren’s lay,— 
“Qh! happy we, where’er we be, 
With eyes of light and hearts of glee!” 
M. R. 
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BIBLE NOTES. 


CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. 
(Matt. xiv. 22—33; Mark vi, 45—52; John vi. 14—21.) 


ND straightway he constrained his disciples | There is a beautiful exactness here. between the 
to get into the ship”. (Mark vi. ‘45). It | statement” of the two writers, though the form of 
would be difficult to understand t expression is different. The Sea of Galilee was 
passage had we not some light thrown | about forty-five furlongs wide, so that when they had 
on it by an incident mentioned by St. | rowed about fixe-and-twenty (according to St. John) 
John, but omitted by the other Evangelists. St. | they. were literally in “the midst of the sea” 
John says (vi. 14, 15)—just after relatint the feeding | (according to St. Mark). 
of the five thousand—“ Then these men, when they | And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be 
had seen the miracle that Jesus did, said, This is of a.! thou, bid me come unto thee on the water” (Matt. 
truth that Prophet that should come into the world. | xiv. 28). In the words “if it be thou” there is 
When Jesus therefore perceived that they would | nothing of doubt as to Christ’s identity or power; 
come and take him by force, to make him a king, he | they rather imply, “Lord, inasmuch as it is thou.” 
departed again into a mountain himself alone. | Doubt was far removed from the character of Peter's 
And when even was now come, his disciples went mind; but in the latter part of this sentence we see 
down unto the sea.” From this it would appear something of the almost selfish impulsiveness which 
that our Lord, anxious to avoid thé popular demon- | characterised the Apostle Peter—the same spirit 
stration of which he was to be made the subject, which afterwards led him to say that, though all 
retired himself to one of the neighbouring moun-' should forsake the Master, mut would follow him even 
tains; while anxious that his disciples should be | unto death. “Bid me come.” “I don’t know that 
saved from the many temptations to which such a | the others would have faith and energy enough, but 
display of popular feeling would have rendered them | I have ;” that seems to be the meaning of the words. 
liable, he urged them to depart by ship for the other And as passionate natures are subject to great 
side of the lake. reaction, so we find Peter. ‘“ When he saw the wind 
“And to go to the other side before unto Bethsaida” boisterous, he was afraid; and beginning to sink, he 
(Mark vi. 45). It is worth noticing that St. Luke cried, Lord, save me.” He who thought himself so 
(ix. 10), in narrating the miracle of the feeding of strong that the exhibition of his faith would be 
five thousand, says, “And he took them, and went something to amaze his fellow-disciples, now exhibits 
aside privately into a desert place belonging to the to them only his weakness and distrust. Just as 
city called Bethsaida :” then he relates the event of afterwards he displayed, after his previous boasting, 
the feeding the multitude to have taken place. a more terrible weakness still in the denial of his 
Whereas we now in St. Mark read of the disciples | Lord. 
after the performance of this miracle sailing unto the “ O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
other side to Bethsaida. St. John says (vi. 16,17), It was his doubt, his weakness of faith, that made 
“ When even was now come, his disciples went down him feel as if he were perishing. He had faith 
unto the sea, and entered into a ship, and went over when he asked Jesus to let him go forth from the 
the sea toward Capernaum.” The explanation is, boat; he had faith again when Jesus stretched forth 
that there were two places called Bethsaida, The | his hand and caught him, and as long as he had 
one where St. Luke relates the multitude to have | faith he was safe; but the moment the faith failed 
been fed was Bethsaida Julius, and quite a different | and quivered, he began to be in danger. That isa 
place from the Bethsaida mentioned by St. Mark, | lesson for all—for all time—for all life. 
which was the city of Peter, and Philip, and Andrew, The chief spiritual teaching of this miracle is, that 
‘which lay upon the other side of the Sea of Galilee,! we should pray for faith to walk above the trials 
and in the neighbourhood of Capernaum. Thus the and temptations of our spiritual and social life. 
mention of the different places by St. John and St. The waves of these seas of troubles may heave and 
Mark really gives us the true explanation, and foam around us, but if we venture trustfully on 
throws light upon the question. | them to the Master that loves us, we shall never 
"So when they had rowed about five and twenty or | sink, nor shall any harm overcome us, and the words 
thirty furlongs” (John vi. 19), “And when even was | of Christ will come to us as they did of old to Peter 
come, the ship was in the midst of the sea” (Mark vi. 47). | —‘It is I; be not afraid.” 
















